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of the " Method of the Divine Government" were already
floating in his mind. He had no sympathetic friend in
whom to confide, because his cousin, room-mate, and men-
tor, Samuel, had sickened and died. Their common lodg-
ing was in. a confined, unwholesome locality, and they had
f inadequate means of heating their rooms in raw weather,
the chimney heing smoky. The promising comrade was
seized with a sudden violent illness, from which lie did
not recover. His cousin never forgot the sad and dreaxy
journey on which he conducted the remains, during a
dark " eerie" night, over Mearns moor to deposit them
in the graveyard of his native parish.

It was perhaps as well that the sixteen-year-old meta-
physician had no one in whom to confide his astounding
aspirations, for the amusement with which the announce-
ment would have been greeted by the closest friend
might possibly have checked them, He was always sensi-
tive to the indifference which his comrades and professors
in Glasgow had shown toward him. But he was well
aware that his own loneliness, and the self-introversion
produced by it, were in no respect different from the
experiences of all his fellows, except a very few. During
the five years of his residence at Glasgow, sensible and
able student as he was, not one of his professors showed
him any attention, and being, like scores and hundreds
of his comrades, without acquaintance in the city, he had
no intercourse with the society of the place. This isola-
tion of the student is, of course, characteristic of all
institutions situated in great cities, and Dr. McCosh often
remarked with anxiety that this was true not only of
European but of American universities. He believed it
to be abnormal and dangerous, calculated to quench theasgow student was
